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I.—THE FRANCO-AMERICAN PEACE PROPOSALS. 


N the 6th April, 1927, the tenth anniversary of the entry of the 
United States of America into the World War, M. Aristide Briand, 
French Foreign Minister, in a statement to the Press, declared 

that ‘‘ France would be willing to subscribe publicly with the United 
States to any mutual engagement tending to outlaw war, to use an 
American expression, aS between these two countries.” This 
statement was considered as an indication of the lines on which France 
would press for the renewal of the Franco-American Arbitration 
Agreement, one of the Root Treaties of 1908, which expires on 
February 27th, 1928. 

In the following June, M. Briand embodied his declaration in a 
draft treaty which was presented by M. Claudel, the French 
Ambassador, to the Department of State. This draft envisaged a 
solemn declaration by the two Powers condemning recourse to war, 
renouncing war a8 an instrument of national policy and agreeing that 
a settlement of all disputes arising between them should be brought 
about only by pacific means. 

Though no official reply was made by the U.S. Secretary of State 
for six months after the receipt of this draft, the greatest public interest 
was evinced in America in M. Briand’s declarations throughout the 
summer and autumn. Three draft treaties were prepared by 
Professors Shotwell and Chamberlain, the American Foundation and 
the American Arbitration Crusade respectively, and the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace took the lead in harnessing 
public opinion towards some method of influencing the action of the 
Administration. Coincident with these efforts came the great publicity 
given in the press to the proposed American Peace Doctrine, put 
forward by Mr. Wickham Steed, that America should declare its 
‘* abhorrence of agressive war, and that it will never weaken the hands 
of other nations which may bind themselves together for the purpose 
of deterring an aggressor, or of compelling him to desist from 
aggression.” , 

Meanwhile, at Geneva, the Eighth Assembly of the League of 
Nations, representing some fifty-four States, passed unanimously on 
the morning of September 24th a Resolution declaring :— 

(1) “‘ That all wars of aggression are, and shall always be, 
prohibited. 

(2) ““That all pacific means must be employed to settle 
disputes of every description which may arise between States.”’ 
The Assembly declared that ‘ the States Members of the League are 

under an obligation to conform to these principles.” 

With the reassembling of Congress, events began to move more 
quickly. Public opinion was first voiced officially by Senator Capper, 
who on November 23rd declared his intention of introducing a 
Resolution into the Senate that it be declared to be the policy of the 
United States :— 

(1) ‘By Treaty with France and other like-minded nations 
formally to renounce war as an instrument of public policy, and to 
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adjust and settle its international disputes by mediation, 
arbitration, and conciliation ; and 

(2) ‘“‘ By formal declaration to accept the definition of aggressor 
as one which having agreed to submit international diiferences to 
conciliation, arbitration or judicial settlement, begins hostilities 
without having done so; and 

(3) ‘‘ By treaty with France, and other like-minded nations to 
declare that the nationals of the contracting Governments should 
not be protected by their Governments in giving aid and comfort 
to an aggressor nation.” 

Contemporary opinion in Washington considered that none of 
the plans for the advancement of the cause of peace outlined by 
Senator Capper had any chance of favourable action by Congress, 
and it was generally supposed that President Coolidge and Senator 
Borah were agreed in thinking the Capper Resolution impracticable. 
When, however, the test of Mr. Kellogg’s reply to M. Briand became 
known, it was seen that it conformed in principle to the first paragraph 
of the Resolution. 

Mr. Kellogg’s reply, which was dated December 28th, but was 
not published until January 5th, 1928, was in the form of two separate 
Notes treating the two questions raised in M. Briand’s original Note 
ad seriatim. The Note dealing with the renewal of the Root Treaty 
was not made public, but it is understood to have agreed to a con- 
tinuance of this agreement, which precludes application of the arbitral 
method to disputes concerning national honour, vital interests, and 
the independence of the contracting parties. A revision of these 
reservations was suggested. In place of those in the previous Treaty, 
which were to be definitely abandoned, it was proposed to substitute 
three new reservations effecting third parties, local domestic questions, 
and the safeguarding of the Monroe Doctrine. A fourth reservation 
was later proposed by the French Government to cover its obligations 
as a member of the League of Nations. 

It was, however, around the second Note—that dealing with 
the outlawry of war—that interest chiefly centred. Therein Mr. 
Kellogg suggested that ‘ the two Governments, instead of contenting 
themselves with a bilateral declaration of the nature suggested by 
M. Briand, might make a more signal contribution to world peace 
by joining in an effort to obtain the adherence of all of the principal 
Powers of the world to a declaration renouncing war as an instrument 
of national policy.”’ He further said that if the French Government 
was prepared to assist in such a plan for a multi-lateral treaty, he 
would be “ happy to engage at once on conversations looking to the 
preparation of a draft Treaty following the lines submitted by M. 
Briand, for submission by France and the United States jointly to the 
other nations of the world.”’ At the same time the Foreign Offices 
ofthe principal Powers were informed of Mr. Kellogg’s suggestion. 

Objection to the American counter-proposals was at once taken 
in the French press. It was pointed out that the adoption of such 
a formula renouncing all war would automatically entail the revision 
of the whole post-war treaty system of Europe, which was based 
upon Article 16 of the Covenant of the League of Nations, which 
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definitely envisages the use of armed force as the ultimate deterrent 
of a covenant-breaking State. Moreover, from the particular view- 
point of France such a policy would at once nullify the Locarno 
Agreement and the guarantees given by France to Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia. No miulti-lateral agreement to outlaw war could be 
efficacious without a system of sanctions, and these in themselves 
entailed the use of armed force. It was one thing to agree to outlaw 
war between two nations, but quite another to renounce the right 
to go to war in any and every event. 

M. Briand telegraphed to the French Embassy in Washington 
accepting the proposed arbitration treaty, but asking for information 
as to the position which would arise if the arbitration treaty failed of 
ratification when presented to the Senate. With regard to the 
outlawry of war, he said that if the treaty was to be elaborated into 
a multi-lateral pact, the greatest care would have to be taken not to 
prejudice the rights of States under the Covenant and the existing 
treaties. 

In his reply, dated January 3rd (made public five days later), 
M. Briand declared the willingness of the Krench Government to 
concert with that of the United States “‘ in submitting for the approval 
of all nations an agreement which should be signed beforehand by 
France and the United States, and by the terms of which the high 
contracting parties should bind themselves to refrain from any war 
of aggression, and should declare that they would have recourse for 
the settlement of disputes of whatever nature which may arise 
between them to all possible pacific means.’ This, however, went 
no further than the Outlawry of War resolution passed by the 
Assembly at Geneva in September, and already noted above. 

The reception of M. Briand’s reply in America was not a warm 
one. The American press attacked it from a variety of angles ; that 
it was a new attempt to enveigle the United States into European 
politics ; that it was a definite commitment (an action always feared 
by Congress); that the French object was to reserve the right of 
declaring war on the United States if the “‘ assembled conscience of 
the world ’’ should declare her to be an aggressor, as for instance in 
the case of Nicaragua. The main objection in American Official 
circles is, apparently, the absence of any plan for determining the 
aggressor state, and there seems no inclination to adopt that suggested 
by Senator Capper, which in turn had been borrowed in a slightly 
altered form from the Geneva Protocol of 1924. 

In his reply handed on January 11th to M. Claudel for trans- 
mission to the Quai d’Orsay, Mr. Kellogg took categorical exception 
to practically every point raised in M. Briand’s Note of January 3rd. 
He objected to the signing of an outlawry of war pact between the 
United States and France before submitting it to the Powers, on the 
grounds that it ‘“‘ might for some reason be unacceptable to one or 
other of the Great Powers,” and he pressed for preliminary discussions 
with the various Foreign Offices for the purpose of “‘ agreement as to 
the language to be used.”’ 

Mr. Kellogg further pointed out that M. Briand’s proposal to 
limit the scope of the pact to the outlawry of aggressive war was a 
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change of front from the original French proposal which “ envisaged 
unqualified renunciation of all war as an instrument of national policy.”’ 

It is difficult to follow Mr. Kellogg in this latter argument, since 
M. Briand’s suggestion made in June of last year contemplated 
a bi-lateral treaty only, and never took into consideration the 
possibility of other nations becoming a party to it, an event which 
would necessarily change the French attitude, for the reasons already 
outlined in the I'rench press. 

The latter emphasized these points in no uncertain Manner, one 
journal declaring : 

“ Lorsque M. Briand avait parlé en juin dernier de la guerre considérée 
comme instrument de politique nationale, il sagissait dun pacte bilatéral 
entre deux nations qui n'avaient aucune raison de se combattre. Avec un 
pacte plurilatéral, les données du probleme ne sont plus les mémes. La 
question a été resolue ad Genéve qui a prohibé la guerre dagression, et a 
sanctionné cette prohibition par Vassistance donnée ad la puissance 
attaqueée.” 

Nor was criticism confined to the Continental press. On January 
12th the New York World, the chief democratic newspaper of the 
United States, attacked Mr. Kellogg’s proposal as *‘a masterpiece 
of ignorance about the nature of the present day European system. 
A more accurate description of this proposal would have been to 
call it a treaty to renounce the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
the Treaty of Locarno, and all French defensive alliances in Europe.”’ 

Finally, the American Note expressed the hope that M. Briand’s 
reservation as to aggressive war was “ of no particular significance,”’ 
and did not represent the last word of the French Government on 
the subject. The Note urged that the original French draft and the 
whole of the ensuing correspondence should be forwarded to the 
Foreign Ojifices of the Great Powers for their information. 

M. Briand’s reply was prepared for immediate despatch on the 
13th January, but on consideration was withheld until after the 
Cabinet meeting of the 17th. 

It is hoped that the interval provided by the Pan-American 
Congress at Havana will afford a necessary period of reflection after 
the quick-fire exchange of Notes which has passed between Washington 
and Paris during the last three weeks. 

Considerable interest in the correspondence has been shown in 
the Press of the World, for the whole process of the Franco-American 
negotiations is looked upon as the forerunner of those which must 
soon be opened with Great Britain and Japan, whose Root Treaties 
with the United States lapse on June 4th and August 24th respec- 
tively. Japanese press comment chiefly reflects a general perplexity 
as to why Mr. Kellogg should wish to link up what would seem to 
be a purely Franco-American affair with a multi-lateral pact. No 
Government statement has yet been made, officials confining them- 
selves to pointing out that Japan has her own special circumstances 
to consider, and cannot as yet define her attitude. 

In Germany a section of the press has not failed to read a 
‘“rebuif ’’ into Mr. Kellogg’s counter-proposals, and declares that 
America has been too wary to fall into the “ trap’ set by M. Briand. 
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The Fascist press of Italy comments cynically upon this fresh crop 
of ‘democratic and idealistic suggestions.”” The whole course of 
events is characterised as being subject to anti-German influence in 
Paris and anti-British influence in Washington. Mr. Kellogg’s 
proposals are given two alternative results; either they will ‘‘ peter 
out aS a small anti-British episode, or lead to another League of 
Nations in which the United States, without committing itself to 
any obligations, becomes the arbiter of the Rhenish question.” So, 
at least, said the Tribuna. 

The British attitude may be said to be one of holding a watching 
brief. Although informed by both parties of the course of the 
Franco-American negotiations it is improbable that any leading 
action will be taken by the British Government. Great Britain’s 
reasons for opposing the resurrection of the Geneva Protocol are 
well known, and would in great measure apply to any general pact 
for the outlawry of all war. Like France, Great Britain is a party 
to the Covenant of the League of Nations and the Locarno Agreement, 
and like France, is an adherent of the Outlawry of War Resolution 
adopted by the last Assembly. 


II—AN ABYSSINIAN INCIDENT AND ITS SEQUEL. 


In October last year there took place in Abyssinia an event which 
was of greater importance and interest than was realised by the world 
at large—to judge, at least, by the limited space given to it in the 
press. This was the holding at Harar of a Court of Arbitration 
appointed to adjudicate on the responsibility, and settle the terms of 
compensation for, the destruction by Abyssinian soldiers of the 
caravan of the Maharao of Cutch in the previous June. 

A question was asked in the House of Commons on December 21st 
as to what conclusion had been arrived at by the Court, and, in reply, 
Sir Austen Chamberlain stated that it had assessed the damages at 
$25,000 and had recommended the removal-of the Abyssinian officer 
chiefly responsible, who had, accordingly, been dismissed from his 
post by the Abyssinian Government. Except for this, however, up 
to that time, little or no notice had been taken either of the circum- 
stances in which the caravan incident had taken place or of the 
subsequent developments which were brought to a conclusion with 
the award of the Court, as just described. References were, it is true, 
made to the aifair in some of the principal newspapers during October, 
but these were in some cases so inaccurate as to give an entirely false 
impression of the real facts. 

On December 29th last, also, The Times published an account 
of the incident which was undoubtedly accurate as far as it went, but 
this can be supplemented by a good deal of further information as to 
the circumstances in which the question of responsibility and 
compensation was enquired into and adjudicated upon. 

As some time has elapsed since the destruction of the caravan 
took place it may be advisable briefly to recount the particulars of 
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the affair. In June last year the Maharao of Cutch was staying at 
Addis Abbaba as the guest of his Imperial Highness Ras Taffari, 
Regent of Abyssinia, and with the consent of the latter arranged to 
make a shooting trip in Abyssinian territory, accompanied by Sir 
Geoffrey Archer. A caravan was got ready in Somaliland to bring 
camp equipment and supplies to meet him, and this remained there 
ready to start for several weeks before news was received from Addis 
Abbaba that permission had been received for it to cross the frontier 
into Abyssinian territory. Sir Geoffrey Archer, who was also in 
Addis Abbaba, twice approached the Regent with a request that 
permits should be issued to ensure safe conduct for the caravan, but 
on each occasion was assured that these were quite unnecessary, since 
orders would be sent to the local chiefs by telephone to allow the 
caravan to proceed through Abyssinian territory. The matter could 
not very well be pursued further, and orders were given for the caravan 
to set out. When passing through the Ogaden country, not far from 
the Eastern frontier of Abyssinia, it was attacked without warning 
and completely destroyed by Abyssinian soldiers, led by Dejazmach 
Gadla Giorgis, the official in charge of the district, and two other 
officers. The attack took place at about 4.30 a.m. on June 5th, when 
the dawn was breaking and the camels were being loaded up ready to 
start for the day’s march. The zariba was sacked, eight British 
somalis and one woman were killed—some of them in cold blood after 
the fighting, such as it was, was all over—and 10 were wounded. Of 
the 120 camels in the caravan, all but 37 were killed or lost, all the 
stores were looted, the mail bag was opened and its contents destroyed, 
and the tents cut to ribbons. On the Abyssinian side one man was 
killed and five wounded—according, that is to say, to the story told 
by certain of the witnesses who gave evidence before the Court of 
Arbitration in September. Up to the middle of August, during the 
enquiries which were made as to the details of the affair, the 
Abyssinians never claimed more than one casualty, and in the opinion 
of those who were best in a position to judge, from the contradictory 
evidence available, as to what actually happened during the attack, 
this was probably the result of a shot from one of their own men— 
Giorgis himself admitted that he narrowly escaped being shot in the 
back during the assault. Even during the proceedings of the Court, 
only two out of the 18 witnesses called by the Abyssinians made any 
mention of casualties, while the evidence given by Giorgis himself 
before the Court was so vague and unsatisfactory as to cast the gravest 
doubts on its reliability. 

As the Abyssinians claimed that a fight had taken place, a state- 
ment repeated apparently without question by some of the newspapers 
which reported the affair, it may be as well to add that the caravan 
guard consisted only of twenty men, armed with rifles which had 
been lent to them for protection against thieves or wild animals. 
Each man had only twenty rounds of ammunition and could therefore 
never hope to achieve anything by force. The Somali practice 
when attacked by surprise is to scatter at once, with a view to rallying 
at a distance and organizing a counter-attack on their assailants. 
On this occasion, however, they do not appear to have had time even 
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to attempt this, since several of them were either killed or wounded 
before they were aware of the presence of any enemy. The latter 
were estimated to number about 250, and it was known that at least 
2,000 Abyssinian soldiery were in the vicinity at the time. 

It is not possible here to go into all the details of the case, since 
this would entail a critical examination of all the evidence brought 
forward on both sides. It must, therefore, suffice to say that a 
reconstruction of the incident, giving full weight to all the statements 
made by the Abyssinian witnesses, shows this to have been a case 
of premeditated and unprovoked attack on a weakly-armed caravan, 
whose pacific character was known to the assailants, followed by 
the cold-blooded murder of several of its personnel and the deliberate 
destruction and looting of its material. This is mentioned because, 
even were the Abyssinian version of the attack to be accepted 
(according to which the first shot was fired from the caravan), no 
justification could possibly be found for the proceedings of the 
Abyssinian soldiery, or for the conduct of Gadla Giorgis, afterwards. 

When informed of what had occurred Ras Taffari at once expressed 
great regret for the loss of life and property, but maintained, in so 
many words, that the whole affair was an unfortunate accident, due 
chiefly to the ignorance of Giorgis’ men as to the identity of the 
caravan. There seems to have also been some misunderstanding as 
to whether his Government had or had not stated that written permits 
for the caravan to proceed through Abyssinian territory would not 
be necessary, but Ras Taffari offered no explanation as to why the 
local authorities in Harar had received no notice of its arrival in the 
country. He, however, handed the sum of $10,000 to the British 
Minister in Addis Abbaba as an earnest of his readiness to make 
compensation, and in view of this, the British Government decided 
not to demand any indemnity for the outrage, but only to ask for 
damages with a view to making good the loss of life and property. 
The view was taken that enquiry into the affair could not fail to 
show where the responsibility lay, and that the Abyssinian Govern- 
ment could be trusted to make every reparation in its power. A 
course was, therefore, taken which, it is believed, is without precedent 
in the case of any similar incident occurring between Great Britain 
and an Oriental State. It was agreed to refer the matter to a Court 
of Arbitration, whose finding the British Government undertook 
beforehand to accept. 

The Court was composed of two British and two Abyssinian 
arbitrators, with the Belgian Minister in Addis Abbaba as President. 
As the four members were bound, in the nature of things, to be 
prejudiced, an impartial verdict was impossible, and the Court resolved 
itself into two counsel for each side, with the President as sole judge. 
The latter, however, does not appear to have viewed his position in this 
light ; on the contrary, he was almost too anxious to find a settlement 
which would be acceptable to both parties. Aware of the friendly 
relations existing between the two Governments concerned, he 
naturally hoped that the Court would be able to reach a united 
decision, and seems to have felt that he could best help towards this 
by adopting the role of mediator. He accordingly made no attempt 
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to discuss the arguments put forward on the evidence by the two 
opposing counsels, but confined himself to generalities as to the 
conflicting evidence, and, unable to decide who fired the first shot, 
decided that both sides must share the damages. 

It is perfectly true that the wording of the agreement as to the 
setting up of the Court of Arbitration did not state that it was 
obligatory on the Court to decide on the question of responsibility, 
but the British Government had assumed that this would be its first 
duty, and,in effect, by recommending the removal of Gadla Giorgis 
from his post and the payment of $25,000 compensation, the Court did 
fix the responsibility on the Abyssinians, but its finding was felt to be 
unsatisfactory by the authorities in Somaliland, who considered 
that they would have been quite justified in demanding a large 
indemnity. The actual sum they asked for was Rs. 74,000, made up 
of Rs. 50,000 for the losses of life and injuries, Rs. 19,000 for the value 
of the camels, stores, etc., and Rs. 5,000 for the out-of-pocket expenses 
and material losses of the Somaliland Government. The amount 
awarded by the Court was $25,000, a figure which the President 
(on his own admission) arrived at by, roughly, dividing the British 
claim by half. 

The above aspects of the settlement have been mentioned in some 
detail because it would appear that some of the references to it in the 
Press have not been calculated to give a correct impression of what 
occurred. To quote’ only one instance, one well-known Daily, 
especially valued for the quality of its foreign news, in commenting 
on the findings of the Court, wrote that the “ efforts of the Belgian 
Minister to obtain redress on a scale more in keeping with the nature 
of the disturbance were apparently thwarted by the light view of the 
June affair which had been taken in Abyssinia.” Vague though this 
is, it would be difficult to find a more misleading summary of what 
took place in connection with the setting up of the Court and of its 
proceedings and award. 

With the acceptance of the Court’s decision the incident closed, 
but the Government of British Somaliland has confessedly found 
it difficult to accept without protest a ruling which left the Somalis’ 
fair claim for compensation so inadequately met, and their sense of 
justice unsatisfied. 

In conclusion, it should be added that the gravity of the whole 
affair and the consequent importance of the British Government's 
consent to its settlement by a Court of Arbitration was enhanced 
considerably by two facts which are, perhaps, not generally known. 
The first is that several incidents have occurred of late necessitating 
representations being made to the Government in Addis Abbaba calling 
attention to the high-handed and unfriendly actions of Abyssinian 
officials towards Europeans residing or travelling in the country. 
The second is that in practically no instance has responsibility for such 
actions been properly brought home to the local officials concerned, 
a fact which would seem to reveal a state of affairs which places 
considerable difficulties in the way of cordial relations being main- 
tained between the Government in Addis Abbaba and _ the 
representative of the British Government. 
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IIT.—_-CHRONOLOGY. 
Abyssinia. 

January 6th.—In consequence of the Abyssinian Government’s refusal 
to accept the signature of Mr. P. C. Zaphiro, Oriental Secretary at the British 
Legation, the British Government was compelled to threaten the breaking 
off of relations. The Government withdrew its ban, and the matter was 
considered closed. 


Austria. 

January 17th.—Parliament passed a law for the control of the production, 
import and export of munitions of war. This was understood to be in 
deference to the wish of the Ambassadors’ Conference that such a measure 
should be passed before the abolition of international military control. 


Belgium. 

January 12th—A Soviet Exhibition organised by the Belgo-Russian 
League of International Relations was wrecked by a band of students 
belonging to the League of National Youth, as a protest against the “lies 
which are giving a false idea of the present Russia . . .” 


Bulgaria. 

January 11th.—Extermination of Komitaji band. (See Greece.) 

January 13th—Communication to the League by Conference of 
Ambassadors re Bulgarian disarmament. (See League of Nations.) 


China. 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
Shanghar. 


January 4th.—Martial law was being enforced in the Chinese City, owing 
to fears of a Communist uprising following the departure from Nanking of 
Chiang Kai-shek. The authorities were stated to be busy searching out 
Communists and other suspected opponents. 

January 10th.—The Tsingtao press published a report that a consignment 
of 7,000 German rifles and ammunition destined for the forces of the 
Ankuochun had recently arrived from Hamburg. 

January 14th.—News reached Peking that the troops of Feng Yu-hsiang 
had looted the premises of the Canadian Presbyterians in Honan Province. 
Many converts were stated to have been despoiled, tortured and killed. 

January 17th.—Lance-Corporal Robertson, who had given himself up on 
December 2nd owing to his having shot and killed a Chinese servant, was 
acquitted by a British jury. 


The Peking Government. 


January 6th.—Reports reached Peking that the Chinese Chargé d’Affaires 
in Moscow and his staff were prisoners in the hands of the U.S.S.R. and that 
wholesale arrests had been made of Chinese students. 
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January 8th—The Prime Minister made a statement to the Chinese press 
suggesting that peace would soon be declared between the Ankuochun and 
Shansi, and stating that a truce had already been agreed to, with a view to 
the discussion of political issues. 

January 15th.—Professor Kao Jen-shan was executed, after four months’ 
imprisonment following his arrest on suspicion of Communist activity. He 
was the founder of Yiwen College and Professor in the Peking National 
University. 

January 17th.—As illustrating the paralysis which had infected the 
economic life of Chihli as the result of the war between North and South 
it was stated that in the quarter ended December 31st 1,600 Chinese shops in 
Peking had closed their doors, while in the first ten days of 1928 over 200 more 
went into liquidation. Many foreign firms had closed their agencies, and 
every foreign employé in Government service was many months in arrear of 
his salary (except in foreign-controlled departments). 


The Kuomintang. 
The Nanking Government. 


January 4th—Chiang Kai-shek arrived in Nanking from Shanghai 
accompanied by members of the Central Executive Committee, with the 
object of placing in office the new Nationalist Government. Chiang himself 
took the position of Generalissimo, while Dr. C. C. Wu was instructed to 
leave for the United States to negotiate a new China-American Treaty. The 
Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs was Quo Tai-chi, the Minister of Finance 
was ‘I’. V. Soong, and the Minister of Reconstruction Sun-fo. A good deal of 
opposition to Chiang Kai-shek was, however, being shewn by the Kwangsi 
clique. Chiang was reported to be financing Generals Yang Sen and Ho Chien 
to attack Wuhan with a view to lessening the importance of the Kwangsi 
Generals. 

January 8th.—Chiang Kai-shek was announced to have declared his sole 
object to be the prosecution of the campaign against the North, on the 
completion of which he would resign. 

January 10th—In a manifesto to the Nanking Nationalists, Chiang 
Kai-shek pledged himself to lead an expedition against the North, to support 
the central authorities, and to suppress Communism. 

January 13th.—Chiang Kai-shek made a statement to the press in which 
he said that he intended to direct the operations against the Northern forces 
in person. He was believed to have alienated many of the Right Wing 
Nationalists owing to his relations with Canton. As regards Hankow, his 
relations with the authorities there were considered as doubtful. 


The Hankow Government. 


January 5th—Wu Pei-fu was reported to be back again at Wanhsien 
conferring with Yang Sen in regard to his return to politics as leader of several 
parties. It was understood at Ichang, however, that Yang Sen would probably 
be forced to retire by the Nanking Government. 


Canton. 
January 6th.—Li Chai-sum was stated to have returned to Canton, but 


the Communists were still very active in the district between Swatow and 
Swabue, and had executed many Christians. According to reports from 
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Hongkong, the Kwangtung and Kwangsi Provinces contemplated joining 
with Hupeh and Hunan to oppose Chiang Kai-Shek and the Nanking party. 

January 9th.—Li Chai-sum was stated to be consolidating his position 
at Canton, and claimed to have driven Chang Fat-kwai from the East River. 
He announced that he would clear out the “‘ Reds’ from Swabue. In Canton 
itself trade and other conditions were said to be improving. 

From Hongkong it was reported that the population of that island had 
increased by about 80,000 persons during the period March-December, 1927. 
Of these about 30,000 had arrived since the “* Red” revolution in Canton 
on 11th December. 

January 11th—Reports reached Shanghai from Swatow showing that 
a reign of terror had been going on for at least two months in the Haifung and 
Lufung Districts (due east of Canton about half-way between there and 
Swatow), and over 10,000 people were stated to have been massacred in 
conditions of the utmost cruelty. The victims were mostly landowners, 
merchants, village notables and any persons suspected of want of sympathy 
with the Communist cause. All owners of land were compelled to hand over 
their title deeds, and all boundary stones were removed, with a view to 
leaving no traces of private ownership. It was hoped that Chen Ming-chu’s 
army, which was on its way from Fukien toward Canton, would do something 
to put an end to the terrible state of affairs, but it was felt that unless it 
occupied the whole region in force, the Communists would probably advance 
in the direction of Swatow. 

January 17th.—Pirates attacked a river steamer near Kongmoon (on the 
West River, 50 miles south of Canton) and killed the chief officer, who was an 
Englishman, and two of the armed Indian guards. On the appearance of a 
British gunboat the pirates made off. 


Cuba. 

January 16th.—The President of the Cuban Republic opened the Pan- 
American Conference at Havana, and in welcoming President Coolidge 
described him as ‘‘ Chief Executive of the greatest of all Democracies and the 
head of a great people whom Cuba has had the honour of seeing at her side 
in the bloody struggle for the independence which she now enjoys without 
limitation.”” Pan-Americanism, the President defined as “‘a constructive 
work that does not imply antagonisms, but on the contrary, co-operates for 
universal peace and for a better understanding amongst all people towards 
the spiritual and moral unity of the nations of the world.” 

President Coolidge, in his speech, made no reference whatever to the 
question of American interference in Nicaragua and other parts of Central 
America, but spoke in general terms of the destiny of Pan-America to redeem 
the promise of the voyage of Columbus who “ laid out the course that led 
from despotism to democracy.” He claimed that it was among the Republics 
of the Western Hemisphere that the principle of human rights had had its 
broadest application. ‘‘ The sovereignty of small nations is respected,” 
he said, and later on, as illustrating American confidence in the wisdom of the 
people, added “ We are thoroughly committed to the principle that they are 
better fitted to govern themselves than anyone else is to govern them.” 
He went on to say that there were certain “ ideals of our Western world ” 
whose maintenance was their obligation, an obligation which no one else 
could discharge for them. Rather, as he said, ““ we must join together in 
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assuring conditions under which our Republics will have freedom and the 
responsibility of working out their own destiny in their own way.” 

January 17th——The Conference adopted the proposal of the Argentine 
delegate that all the Committee Meetings at the Conference should be open 
and not secret. This proposal was seconded by Mr. Charles Hughes, head of 
the American delegation. 

French criticism of President Coolidge’s speech. (Vide France.) 

Italian ditto. (See Italy.) 


Cyrenaica. 
January 3rd.—Mohammed Rida el Mahdi es Senussi, son of the Sayed el 
Mahdi, surrendered to the Italian authorities upon receiving a guarantee as 


regards his safety. 
January 17th.—Italian Colonial Office communiqué. (See Italy.) 


Denmark. 
January 2nd.—Trade and Navigation Convention with Spain. (See Spain.) 


Esthonia. 
January 9th.—T he Congress of Workers’ Trade Unions passed a resolution 
of adhesion to the Amsterdam International. 


Finland. | 
January 5th.—Trial of Finns on a charge of espionage. (See U.S.S.R.). 


France. 

January 4th.—Further arrests were made at Mulhouse and Strasbourg 
in connection with autonomist agitation. One of those detained was a 
member of the staff of the autonomist newspaper Zukunft. 

The French authorities in the Rhineland expressed their regret to the 
Burgomaster of Zweibriicken and undertook to punish a party of French 
officers who created a disturbance in the town on the night of December 29-30th. 
The French authorities also opened an enquiry regarding a reported attack 
by a French officer on a German at Kaiserslautern. 

M. Briand, in a reply to the American proposal regarding a Treaty, 
expressed his gratification that his own proposed declaration “to outlaw 
war ”’ should have received approval, but added that if the Treaty proposed 
was not to bind France and the U.S.A. only, the question should be submitted 
to very careful study in order that the rights and duties of the nations inter- 
ested in the League Covenant and existing Treaties might not be prejudiced. 

In regard to the renewal of the Treaty of Arbitration of 1908, M. Briand 
accepted the text proposed by Mr. Kellogg, but asked for information on one 
or two points, notably in regard to the position that would arise if the American 
Senate rejected the Arbitration undertaking when submitted for ratification, 
and also in regard to the scope of the reservation, excluding arbitration where 
a third Power was also involved. 

Publication of text of Mr. Kellogg’s letter inviting the French Government 
to join the U.S.A. in drawing up a draft treaty renouncing war. (See U.S.A.) 

January 5th.—M. Francois Gay, Manager of ! Humanite, was found guilty 
on a charge of incitement of the armed forces to mutiny, while the Managers 
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of the Avant Garde and I’ Aube Social were condemned to one year’s imprison- 
ment and fined Frcs. 100,000 for the same offence. 

The Cabinet agreed to appoint a Commission to deal with the publication 
of documents relating to the causes of the war. 

January 8th.—Publication of French reply to peace proposals. (See 
U.S.A.) 

The comment of the French press on M. Briand’s reply to the American 
peace proposals contained some regret that this move towards a fresh link 
between France and U.S.A. should have been adroitly interpreted as a sugges- 
tion for another world-wide pact, since in this form it was open to very strong 
objection. 

January 10th.—The Senate and Chamber re-assembled. 

A decree was issued suspending the law prohibiting the export of capital 
abroad. 

January 11th.—Delimitation of Syro-Turkish frontier. (See Syria.) 

Mr. Kellogg’s Note re peace proposal. (See U.S.A.) 

January 12th.—After the defeat (by 310 votes to 227) of a Socialist motion 
against their arrest, the two Communist deputies (MM. Cachin and Vaillant- 
Couturier) were arrested on leaving the House. There was no demonstration. 

Mr. Kellogg’s Note re peace proposal. (See U.S.A.) 

January 13th—M. Briand’s communication to the League re Bulgarian 
disarmament. (See League of Nations.) 

January 17th.—** Pertinax,” writing in the Echo de Paris, declared that 
Mr. Coolidge’s speech at Havana was fitted rather for a Baptist chapel than 
for a diplomatic gathering. He asked whether the Monroe doctrine, of which 
the U.S. Government was careful to secure recognition by European States 
with which it signed Arbitration Treaties, was a mere instrument of hegemony, 
or whether it would be linked, sooner or later, with a system of defence and 
co-operation in which each country would have its place. 

On the occasion of M. Briand receiving the Executive Committee of 
Ex-Servicemen, the President of the German section assured the Foreign 
Minister that he could rely on 6,000,000 men to support him in his idea of an 
“* international entente.” 


Germany. 


January 4th.—Expression of French Government's regret for incidents 
on Rhineland. (See France.) 

January 7th.—The formation was announced of a body called “ The 
League for the Regeneration of the Reich,” a non-party organization formed 
to work for administrative reform, more especially as regards the relations 
between the Reich and the States and Communes. Its object was officially 
declared to be the establishment of the internal unity of the Reich, and its 
deliverance from burdens which historical causes had placed upon it. 

January 13th.—Herr Gessler, Minister of Defence, handed in his resignation 
to the President on the grounds of ill-health. 

Text of Air Navigation Agreement with Great Britain. (See Great 
Britain.) 

January 16th.—The Congress of the German Federal States opened in 
Berlin. The chief questions to be discussed concerned simplification of the 
administration and constitutional reforms, among others that of the incorpora- 
tion of various small States within the State of Prussia. 
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January 17th.—The Council of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions met in Berlin. Messrs. Hicks, Citrine and Shaw represented Great 
Britain. 

Ex-Servicemens Committee's Chief received by M. Briand. (See France.) 


Great Britain. 

January 6th.—Government’s warning to Abyssinia. (See Abyssinia.) 

January 9th.—Denial by Mr. Cook of report of loan from Moscow to 
miners. 

January 13th.—Publication of reports on 8th Assembly, and 46th and 
47th Sessions of the League. (See League of Nations.) 

The text of the Air Navigation Agreement between Germany and Great 
Britain, together with the Notes exchanged (Cmd. 3010), were issued. 

January 16th—Government’s memorandum to League on the question of 
“ Security.” (See League of Nations.) 


Greece. 

January 9th—In a statement on foreign policy, M. Michalacopoulos 
referred to the circumstances in which the Greco-Serbian Agreement 
regarding Salonica had been denounced in 1924, and said that he believed 
that those in charge of foreign affairs in Yugoslavia were now more disposed 
to come to an arrangement acceptable to Greece. He said that he would 
gladly agree to a conference, in which representatives of not only Yugoslavia 
but also Poland, Rumania, Hungary and Bulgaria would take part, to 
determine the mode in which international trade could best be served by 
Salonica. 

January 11th.—Negotiations were concluded for the issue of the tripartite 
loan approved by the League of Nations with a British group of banks 
headed by Messrs. Hambro. 

A telegram from Skoplje stated that Greek patrols operating near the 
frontier surrounded a band of Bulgarian komitajis, all of whom, after a 
desperate fight, were killed or wounded. Their leader, Voivode Popstojanov, 


was among the killed. 


Hungary. 
January 10th.—The Education Committee of the Chamber approved the 
Bill to amend the Numerus Clausus law. (Vide Bulletin No. 9 of 29th October, 


page 14.) 
Irak. 


January 5th—The Prime Minister announced that the Government had 
decided, with the concurrence of the British Government, to send an 
expedition to Nejd to punish the tribesmen responsible for the raids into 
Irak. He stated that relations with Ibn Saud were friendly, and that the 
latter had not only disclaimed responsibility for the raids, but had undertaken 
to co-operate with them in the campaign against Sheikh Feisal ed Dowish. 

January 9th—The Cabinet resigned, and the King asked Abdul Muhsin 
Beg es Sa’dun to form a new Cabinet. (Muhsin Beg was Prime Minister 
until November 1926.) 

January 11th—The text was published of the correspondence between 
the King and Jafar Pasha at the time of the latter’s resignation. From 
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this it appeared that the principal reason for his action was connected with 
the shelving of the question of conscription. 

The new Cabinet was constituted, with Muhsin Beg as Premier and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

January 13th—A punitive expedition, consisting wholly of R.A.F. 
squadrons was sent against Sheikh Feisal ed Dowish. The Iraki army 
provided guards for the aeroplanes only. 

January 16th.—The Senate accepted the proposal passed in the previous 
week by the Chamber that a free grant of 13,000 acres of land near Baghdad 
for 90 years should be made to the former King Ali of the Hejaz. 


Italy. 

January 3rd.—Surrender of Senussi Sheikh. (See Cyrenaica.) 

January 6th—A Royal Decree was published removing the ban on 
commercial loans abroad, which were henceforth allowed to be raised, 
subject to the authorisation of and control of the Ministry of Finance. It 
was understood that only such loans as would assist the labour market, 
increase export and the production of goods which would otherwise have 
to be imported, would be authorised. 

January 9th—Extension of the Agreement with Yugoslavia. (See 
Yugoslavia.) 

January 11th.—Arrest of Italian subject in Suchak. (See Yugoslavia.) 

January 15th.—The foundation was announced in Rome of a “ Trade 
Union University for the People” whose chief object would be to instruct 
the workers in the principles of the co-operative regimé. 

January 17th.—The Colonial Office published a communiqué describing 
the complete success of the operations in Tripoli and Cyrenaica which lasted 
from 3rd-14th January, and which resulted in the submission of the whole 
littoral area between Egypt and Tunisia. 

The Fascist press, in commenting on President Coolidge’s speech at Havana, 
said that no expressions of pacifism could conceal the real fact, which consisted 
in “a hegemony which the United States exercises directly and militarily 
down to the Panama Canal, and in an economic invasion of the most distant 
and richest countries of South America.”’ 

The Tribuna wrote of a new “ League of American Nations” as being 
the outcome of the Conference, “‘a gigantic coalition of States which will 
eventually be able to oppose a new and united action to the Old World, an 
action of which it is not yet possible to measure the importance and effect.” 


Japan. 

January 13th.—The Government decided not to intervene in Manchuria 
for the protection of Japanese subjects at Tunghua, and expressed the 
opinion that the Mukden Government (to whom they had already appealed 
and who had sent troops from the capital) were fully able to protect foreign 
nationals. 


Java. 

January 18th.—The Government refused permission to Mr. Mardy Jones, 
M.P., to visit Java, on the ground that he had been sent there by the League 
against Colonial Oppression. 
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League of Nations. 


January 13th.—The Secretary-General received a letter from M. Briand, 
President of the Conference of Ambassadors, accompanied by the final report 
of the Liquidation Board engaged on the disarmament of Bulgaria, which 
letter he at once communicated to all Member States. It alleged certain 
infractions of the Treaty of Neuilly by Bulgaria in the execution of the clauses, 
and suggested the possible application of Article No. 104, which stipulated 
that so long as the present Treaty remained in force Bulgaria undertook to 
submit to any investigation which the Council of the League by a majority 
vote might consider necessary. 

The report of the British delegates on the Eighth Assembly (Cmd. 3008), 
and Sir Austen Chamberlain’s report on the Forty-sixth and Forty-seventh 
Sessions (Cmd. 3009) were published. 

January 16th—A memorandum was received containing the views of 
the British Government on the question of security, for submission to the 
Committee which met in Prague on the same day in order to deal with the 


subject. 


Lithuania. 


January 4th.—President Smetona commuted to penal servitude for life 
the sentence of death passed on a man and woman on January 2nd at Kovno 
for espionage on behalf of Poland. 

January 7th—M. Valdemaras made a statement to a correspondent of 
the Polish Telegraph Agency in which he said that under any arrangement 
with Poland it would be impossible to admit into Lithuania goods originating 
in the Vilna district, nor would the Lithuanian Post Office be able to transmit 
letters addressed to that district. With regard to the fixing of a date for 
negotiations between the two countries he said that he was waiting for Polish 
proposals. 

January 12th.—Proposal for conference with Poland. (See Poland.) 

January 16th.—Nineteen persons were arrested at Kovno charged with 
being members of an illegal Communist organisation. 

M. Valdemaras handed to the Polish representative a reply to the Polish 
Note suggesting the opening of negotiations. 


Mexico. 

January 11th.—Decision of experts on authenticity of Hearst documents. 
(See U.S.A.) 

The Amended Petroleum Law came into effect. This provided that 
Companies should within a year obtain confirmatory Concessions of the 
rights they acquired before 1917, and promised the confirmation of such 
rights in perpetuity, instead of for 50 years as hitherto. 


Nicaragua. 

January 4th—A thousand extra Marines were stated to be en route to 
Nicaragua, bringing the total force to nearly 2,600. The U.S. forces in 
Quilali were understood to be preparing for an attempt to storm General 
Sandino’s position at Elchipote (a mountain stronghold near the River Coco, 
which forms the boundary of Honduras and Nicaragua). 
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January 5th.—A resolution was introduced in the Senate by Mr. Wheeler 
calling for investigation of the situation in Nicaragua. Mr. Wheeler main- 
tained that the Government was carrying on war without the consent of 
Congress, and wanted to know the “ source and sanctions’ of concessions in 
Nicaragua for which American lives were being sacrificed. The Adminis- 
tration’s reply to Mr. Wheeler was to the effect that if the U.S.A. had not done 
what it did in Nicaragua, Great Britain, France, and Italy would have 
undertaken the task, and referred to the Panama and Nicaraguan Canals as 
* bottle-necks of commerce between the Occident and the Orient.”’ 

January 10th.—A revolt was reported to have broken out at Somotillo, 
near the Honduras frontier. United States Marines were despatched there 
and found the entire population in revolt and communications severed 
through the cutting of the telegraph wires by General Sandino. Eleven 
Nicaraguan National guards deserted from the National Guard post at 
Somotillo and joined General Peralta, the Honduran revolutionary. 

January 11th.—The revolt at Somotillo was understood to have been 
ended by the action of loyal members of the Nicaraguan National Guard, 
who were in control of the situation. 

General Sandino’s troops were bombed near Quilali by a U.S. Marine 
aeroplane. 

January 15th—General Mendes, one of Sandino’s leaders, was killed in 
an engagement with U.S. Marines. 

January 16th.—Reinforcements left Managua for the front to intensify 
the investment of General Sandino’s position at El Chipote, which was also 
reported to have been bombed by U.S. aeroplanes, resulting in many casualties. 

January 17th.—An Electoral Bill, establishing a virtual U.S.A. dictatorship 
at the next elections, was introduced in the House of Deputies. This provided 
that a U.S. citizen should be a member of each Electoral Board to ensure that 
the elections were conducted impartially. 


Poland. 


January 6th.—According to the Polish press a detachment of Lithuanian 
frontier guards attempted to destroy the boundary posts the day before, and 
a brush with the Polish frontier guard ensued. A Lithuanian was mortally 
wounded and the Lithuanian guards withdrew over the frontier. 

January T7th—Statement by M. Valdemaras. (See Lithuania.) 

January 9th.—In a speech at Warsaw M. Zaleski, Foreign Minister, referred 
to the Lithuanian problem in terms which suggested that he had good hopes 
of this being settled satisfactorily, and also gave an optimistic estimate of the 
progress already made towards the solution of the differences with Germany. 

January 12th.—An official Note was despatched to Kovno proposing that a 
Conference between Poland and_Lithuania should be convened in Riga at 
the end of the month, for the purpose of making arrangements for opening 
the frontier, for permitting traffic to pass in transit through Lithuania, and 
for establishing postal, telegraph and railway services. 

January 17th.—Two persons were killed and several wounded by Polish 
guards on the frontier of Lithuania. They were believed to be smugglers. 


Reparations. 


January 11th.—The statement of Receipts and Payments under the 
Dawes Plan issued by the Agent-General for Reparation Payments for the 
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month of December, 1927 (Fourth Annuity Year), showed that the receipts 
for this month totalled 130,711,228.45 gold marks, making a cumulative 
total of 521,689,158.41 gold marks. The amount received by the Powers for 
the month was 122,281,663 .82 gold marks. 


Rumania. 

January 16th.—The text was published of a letter addressed by the Joint 
Foreign Committee of the Jewish Board of Deputies and the Anglo-Jewish 
Association to the Rumanian Minister of Foreign Affairs, on the subject 
of the anti-Jewish excesses committed at Nagyvarad (Oradea Mare) and 
Cluj. The letter gave expression to the disappointment felt by the Committee 
at the limited scope of the disciplinary measures taken by the Rumanian 
authorities against the guilty parties, and complained that these “ offered 
no guarantee of a permanent restoration of order based on a searching 
vindication of legality in regard to the general situation of the Jewish 
population.” The Committee maintained that the “eradication of every 
possible repetition of the disorders’ could not be attained by treating the 
events at Nagyvarad and Cluj as exceptional and isolated phenomena. The 
Committee also charged “ high Government officials” with complicity in a 
campaign of agitation against the Jews carried on by organisations acting 
with impunity, in defiance of the law, and advocating the expulsion and 
even massacre of the Jews. 


Spain. 

January 2nd.—A Trade and Navigation Convention was signed in Madrid 
between Spain and Denmark. 

January 9th.—A Government decree was issued providing for the organisa- 
tion into syndicates of all the coal mines in the country, and for the handing 
over of the control of the industry to a federation of the syndicates. 


Syria. 

January 11th—The Delimitation Committee concluded its work of fixing 
the boundary with Turkey between Nissibin and Jeziret-ibn-Omar, and 
adopted the line of the old route mentioned in the Angora Agreement. This 
was understood to satisfy the Franco-Syrian claim. 


Turkey. 

January 11th.—Delimitation of frontier with Syria. (See Syria.) 

January 15th.—Mr. Williams, the British wireless operator of the Turkish 
ship Kaplan, was arrested in Constantinople and afterwards released on bail. 
It was understood that the Turks justified the arrest since the law governing 
coastal trading forbade Turkish ships having foreigners in the crew. 

January 16th.—The Government pronounced the annulment of the contract 
with a Belgian financial group for the construction of railways between 
Kaisarie and Sivas and Turkhal and Sivas on the ground that the group 
had failed to fulfil its engagements. (Kaisarie is in the centre of Anatolia 
due north of Adana. Sivas is about 80 miles north-east of Kaisarie and about 
the same distance from the Black Sea.) 

January 17th.—The trial of 65 Communists (including one woman) began 
before the Criminal Court at Stamboul. 
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U.S.A. 


January 4th—M. Briand’s reply to U.S.A. proposai regarding the 
conclusion of a treaty. (See France.) 

Increase of occupation force in Nicaragua. (See Nicaragua.) 

The text was published of Mr. Kellogg’s Note to the French Government 
regarding the proposed treaty. In it Mr. Kellogg proposed “‘ that the two 
Governments, instead of contenting themselves with a bi-lateral declaration 
of the nature suggested by M. Briand, might make a more signal contribution 
to world peace by joining in an effort to obtain the adherence of all of the 
principal Powers of the world to a declaration renouncing war as an instrument 
of national policy.” To this end the American Government was ready 
“to concert with the Government of France with a view to the conclusion 
of a Treaty among the principal Powers of the world, open to signature by all 
nations, condemning war and renouncing it as an instrument of national 
policy in favour of the pacific settlement of international disputes. Such a 
declaration if executed by the principal world Powers could not but be an 
impressive example to all the other nations of the world, and might con- 
ceivably lead such nations to subscribe, in their turn, to the same instrument.”’ 

It was understood in Washington that the objection to a bi-lateral agree- 
ment with France alone was the fear that in the event of a war between France 
and a third Power, the arrangement proposed by M. Briand would prevent 
the full assertion of the right of commercial intercourse with France’s enemy. 


January 5th—The New York Journal of Commerce published details of a 
scheme for a comprehensive settlement of the problems of Reparations and 
Inter-Allied Debts. The plan comprehended the fixing of a definite total 
for Reparations much below the aggregate payments originally fixed ; the sale 
of a large amount of German bonds for the immediate benefit of France ; the 
cancellation of British claims on Germany; and the issue of additional 
German bonds in the U.S.A. in full payment of the Inter-Allied Debts due 
to that country. Germany would then assume the payments fixed in the plan 
in the form of definite bonds, instead of obligations which were satisfied merely 
by payments of marks in Germany, so throwing the burden of transfer on to 
the Reparations Commission. The Bonds to be issued would rank with other 
German foreign obligations though, possibly, additional safeguards would be 
given them to assist their sale. 

The authors of the plan claimed that the issue of bonds to replace Repara- 
tion Payments would result in an industrial revival of the whole world, while 
with the Reparation question settled, Germany would be free to aid, by 
peaceful penetration, in bringing Russia back to the economic circle. 


January 6th.—The Secretary of the Treasury, in a statement, made it 
clear that the Government had nothing whatever to do with the proposal to 
which publicity had been given by the Journal of Commerce the previous 
day. lt was pointed out in Washington that the fact that the total sum 
to be paid by Germany should be fixed as early as possible lay at the root of 
difficulties, both present and future, and this, it was felt, was a question for 
foreign nations to consider, and did not concern the United States in any way. 

It was also apparent from official statements that there was no disposition 
on the part of the U.S. Government to agree that the French debt to the U.S.A. 
should automatically be reduced by the amount Germany failed to pay 
France. 
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January 8th.—The French reply to the peace proposals was published. 
In this the French Government accepted the suggestion of Mr. Kellogg that 
any agreement that might be reached should be open for the signature of the 
principal European nations and other countries which might be disposed to 
adhere to it. It was suggested, however, that the proposals set forth by 
Mr. Kellogg should be so amended as to condemn all aggressive wars as 
instruments of national policy, and not to condemn all wars, which would also 
apply to wars of a purely defensive character. 

Press comment on M. Briand’s suggestion was not favourable. Who, it 
was asked, was to determine what is or is not a war of aggression ? Certainly 
it would be the League of Nations, in which case “ the United States will 
have none of it.” Another newspaper said “‘ M. Briand wants to retain the 
right to make war upon the United States if the so-called ‘ assembled con- 
science of the world’ in the Council or the Assembly of the League shall call 
the United States an ‘ aggressor,’ as, for instance, in the case of Nicaragua.” 
The paper concluded by saying that, although the French proposal sounded 
new, “it is exactly the same conflict that existed when President Monroe 
refused to accept on American questions the decision of Councils of Europe, 
as then represented by the so-called Holy Alliance.’ In short, it was felt 
in Washington that M. Briand had suggested something within which might 
be found the germ of a commitment, and it was declared that there would be 
no American commitments, either in Paris or elsewhere, which would touch, 
even lightly, upon the theory of the unrestricted right of commercial intercourse 
or the fact of American preponderance in the Western Hemisphere. 

January 9th.—T he Government was attacked by the Democrats in Congress 
regarding its policy in Nicaragua, and the democratic organ, The World, 
while justifying American interference in Nicaragua, said that the question 
of attacking General Sandino was a separate one, and suggested that it would 
be sufficient to draw a cordon round him and leave him in his hills. The paper 
advised the President to lay the whole problem before the Pan-American 
Conference. 

Reinforcements of over 1,200 Marines left U.S. ports for Nicaragua. 

The Senate Commerce Committee approved a Bill embodying a scheme to 
build up the merchant marine, and maintain it under Government supervision 
through the Shipping Board. 

January 11th.—Bombing of Sandino’s troops. (See Nicaragua.) 

The Secretary of the Navy issued a statement to the Naval Committee 
of Congress explaining the building programme of $725,000,000 which he had 
presented to Congress on December 14th. He said that the Navy Board 
had primarily considered the needs of the U.S.A. as regards Naval defence, 
but it had also taken into consideration other Navies and their construction 
and replacement programmes. “ The insistence of Great Britain’s naval 
experts and delegates at Geneva,” he said, “upon her absolute need for a 
larger tonnage in cruisers, regardless of the naval programmes of other 
Powers, is the most persuasive evidence that we also have a definite need for a 
certain cruiser tonnage, regardless of the programmes of other Powers, if we 
are to have a well rounded fleet for our defence, and also that such a programme 
for us is in no sense competitive.” Mr. Wilbur also stated that the President 
was opposed to competitive building, as also was Congress. 

The Special Committee of the Senate, which had been engaged on the 
examination of the Mexican documents recently published by the Hearst 
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newspapers (Vide Bulletin No. 11 of 26th November, 1927), reported to the 
Senate that they considered them to be * spurious and fraudulent.” 

Mr. Kellogg’s Note in reply to M. Briand’s latest suggestion that 
renunciation of war should be confined to wars of aggression, and that 
the treaty should be signed by France and the United States only, “ for the 
present,” was handed to M. Claudel. Mr. Kellogg pointed out that the treaty 
‘ might for some reason be unacceptable to one of the other Great Powers, 
and in such an event the treaty could not come into force and the present 
efforts of France and the United States would be rendered abortive.” He 
accordingly advocated informal preliminary discussions among the Great 
Powers in order to reach agreement as to the “‘ language to be used.” Mr. 
Kellogg then reminded M. Briand that the form of treaty submitted on behalf of 
France in June had contained no such qualification (limiting it to wars of 
aggression) and asked why M. Briand now wished to modify his original 
proposal. (M. Briand’s proposal of June, 1927, had only been for a declaration 
condemning war and renouncing it as an instrument of policy between France 
and the U.S.A., whereas Mr. Keliogg was referring to a multi-lateral pact.) 

Finally, Mr. Kellogg earnestly hoped that the modification was of “ no 
particular significance,” and suggested that France should join with the U.S.A. 
in a communication to Great Britain, Germany, Italy and Japan, transmitting 
the text of the correspondence between the two countries. 

January 12th.—Mr. Wilbur informed the Naval Committee that the 
20 years’ battleship replacement programme to be placed before Congress 
would begin either just before or immediately after the completion of the 
five years’ programme, i.e., the one to cost $725,000,000. The expenditure 
in regard to the latter was understood not to be due to begin till 1929, and 
to be completed in 1936. 

January 15th.—The Naval Affairs Committee passed a resolution to the 
effect that the Naval Construction Bill should not contain a clause permitting 
the President to suspend the building in whole or in part. Opinion in 
Washington was to the effect that the “* Big Navy ” idea had been victorious 
as far as the Naval Affairs Committee was concerned, and the latter was 
reported to be “ virtually unanimous ”’ that the new Bill should contain a 
provision for a time limit. : 

January 16th—-The President’s speech at Pan-American Conference. 
(See Cuba.) 

The Senate adopted a Resolution demanding a revision in a downward 
sense of the tariffs. 

The New York World published an attack on the action of the Naval 
Committee of the Lower House in striking out of the Navy Bill the provision 
empowering the President to suspend the building programme. It com- 
plained that Congress would thus be placed in an attitude of seeking to bind 
the action of future Congresses, and ensuring that if a future President should 
have more commonsense than Congress he would not be permitted to use it 
for the public good. It described the action as “a provocative gesture, for 
which there is no shadow of reason in any part of the horizon of world politics.” 
On the other hand, the Herald-Tribune applauded the action of the Naval 
Committee. ‘‘ There will be time,” it said, “ to consider suspending con- 
struction after we have established parity and are in a strategical position 
to suspend.” 
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January 17th—The House of Representatives, by 183 votes to 164, 
shelved the Senate’s resolution proposing a revision of the tariffs. 


U.S.S.R. 


January 4th—The Supreme Court in Moscow condemned to death the 
Director of the Grain Department of the State Bank, the Assistant Director, 
and three others. The death sentence was also passed on the Cossack 
officer Abalakov, who was accused of participation in the punitive expedition 
of 1919. 

Viscount Goto arrived in Leningrad from Moscow. 

It was learnt that the Government had decided to establish a trade 
agency in the Argentine, similar to Arcos, with branches throughout South 
_ America, under the title of Yoozhamtorg (South American Trading). 

January 5th.—The trial was begun at Leningrad of 15 persons, headed 
by a Finn, accused of espionage on behalf of Finland. At the same time 
violent attacks on the foreign policy of Finland appeared in the Moscow 
press. 

The Politbureau expelled Zinoviev, Kamenev, Rakovsky and other 
members of the Opposition from the ““ Red” Tsik (Parliament). 

At Kiev the Disciplinary Tribunal of the Party expelled 57 more followers 
of Trotsky. 

January 8th.—In consequence of the inability of the State organization 
to effect adequate deliveries of flour and bread to the public through the 
State shops the Government decreed the introduction of fixed prices, and 
announced its intention to compel the private bakers to produce and sell 
bread in accordance with them. 

The trial concluded of the 15 Finnish spies with the conviction of three, 
who were condemned to death. | 

In response to an appeal from the British Miners’ Union the Central 
Organization of the Moscow Trades Unions stated that it had advanced a 
loan to the former to tide it over financial difficulties due to the stoppage 
of 1926. The amount of the loan was variously stated as £5,000 and £50,000. 

January 9th.—The Presidium of the ‘“ Tsik” issued a special decree 
postponing until the autumn the general elections to the Soviets. The 
official explanation given was that the masses were already engaged in the 
co-operative elections, and that the grain collection campaign was in full 
swing. 

January 10th.—The report that the Moscow Trade Unions had agreed 
to lend £50,000 free of interest to the miners was denied by Mr. A. J. Cook. 

According to the Berliner Tageblatt, the Ogpu took steps on January 5th 
to effect the banishment of Trotsky, Radek, Rakovsky, Zinoviev and other 
prominent members of the Opposition to Siberia, to widely separated 
districts. 

January 12th.—Further reports regarding the. loan to British Miners 
appeared to show that the actual amount of this was £500 advanced to an 
organization entitled the “Guild of Clerks of the British Miners,” said to 
be situated in Swansea. 

Attack on Soviet Exhibition. (See Belgium.) 

January 13th.—It was learned in Soviet official circles in Berlin that 
Trotsky and Radek had not as yet shared the fate of other members of the 
Opposition and were still in Moscow. 
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January 14th.—The Soviet “grain campaign” continued. 500 arrests 
of grain speculators were made in Kharkov, including many persons engaged 
in other industries who, it was stated, “‘ disturbed the Government’s collection 
of materials.” The campaign appeared to be developing into a general 
onslaught on private traders, whose chief offence was the purchasing of 
grain at prices higher than those paid by the Trade Commissariat. 

January 16th.—An unofficial report from Moscow stated that Trotsky 
had been ordered to proceed to Vyernyi, near the Chinese frontier (in Turkes- 
tan about 500 miles east of Tashkent). Rakovsky was also reported to 
have been ordered to go to Astrakhan and Zinoviev and Kamenev to other 
places in Siberia. 


Yugoslavia. 

January 9th.—It was officially announced that the Agreement with Italy 
was to be extended for six months, such extension being regarded as a step 
towards new negotiations with Italy, which would run parallel to the Italo- 
French conversations. 

January 11th—An Italian subject named Auguste Hendel was arrested 
at Suchak on a charge of espionage. Important documents were found in 
his house. 

January 13th—The legal adviser to the Prefect of Skoplje, Velimir 
Prelitch, who had conducted the enquiry preceding the recent trial of 
15 students, was shot at and wounded by a woman named Mary Bulyeva, 
who afterwards shot herself. 




















TV.—LEAGUE OF NATIONS NOTES. 


NOTE FROM CONFERENCE OF AMBASSADORS TO LEAGUE. 


M. Aristide Briand, as President of the Conference of Ambassadors, has 
sent a note to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations calling 
attention to the dissolution of the Inter-Allied Commission of Control under 
the Treaty of Neuilly in Bulgaria. It warns the League that if the Bulgarian 
Government takes the opportunity of the first meeting of the National 
Assembly to revise Article 71 of the Constitution, the principle of compulsory 
military service will be imposed. This is incompatible with the provisions 
of the Treaty. The report of the retiring commission has been sent to the 
Secretary-General at the same time. In this, special attention is called to 
the fact that they have often had to complain of the non-observance of the 
new military laws which have to do with recruiting in Bulgaria. 

The League has lists of military experts, and has appointed Chairmen 
so that a committee of investigation can be immediately appointed, should 
the need arise. The Chairman for Bulgaria is Colonel Schuvrman (Holland). 


PUBLIC HEALTH IN INDIA. 


The Public Health Officers of the Far East, who are touring India under 
the auspices of the Health Section of the League, have now visited the 
Central Provinces, including Cawnpore, Lucknow and Allahabad. They have 
been entertained at a luncheon, at which Dr. Madsen spoke, by the local 
branch of the League of Nations Union. They have visited the American 
Missionary Leper Asylum and witnessed the opening of the Magh Mela, 
when thousands of Pilgrims bathed in the Ganges, and observed the precautions 
taken for the preservation of public health on this and similar occasions. 
Last year at the fair at Hardwar there were only 38 deaths amongst the 
million people who were present. 


TH& USE OF WHITE LEAD IN HUNGARY. 


The Hungarian Government has just ratified the Convention concerning 
the use of white lead in painting, which was adopted by the Third Session 
of the International Labour Conference at Geneva in 1921, on condition 
that the Convention is also ratified by France, Great Britain and Germany. 
The ratification of France has already been received, while other countries 
which have ratified are Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Chile, Spain, Esthonia, 
Greece, Latvia, Poland, Roumania, Sweden and Czecho-Slovakia. The 
number of ratifications of Conventions received to date is 250. 


(By the courtesy of the League of Nations Union.) 
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V.—NOTICES. 































I.—The Annual Congress of the Hungarian Social-Democratic Party 
opened on January 6th in Budapest. Joseph van Roosbroeck (Brussels) 
and Robert Danneberg (Vienna) represented the International. 
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II1.—The International Federation of Students held a meeting at Lubliana 
under the presidency of M. Roberto Maldini on January 12th. 
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III.—The International Conference on the protection of civilians against 
chemical warfare opened in Brussels on January 16th, and was attended by 
40 experts from 15 nations. 


I1V.—The Executive of the International Federation of Trade Unions 
met in Berlin on January 16th. No British representative was present. 
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VI—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
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1928. 
Jan. 23rd. Committee of Experts on Bills of Exchange .. Geneva. 
23rd. Committee of Experts on the Co-ordination of 
International Higher Studies .. Paris. 
: » 24th. Committee on Private Law of the Central Com- 
mission for Rhine Navigation - .. Strasbourg. 
9»  2oth. *Supervisory Commission .. Geneva. 
s» 26th. Meeting of the Bureau of the ‘Committee on 
Arbitration and Security Prague. 
»» 26th. *Committee of Experts on the League Wireless 
Station .. Geneva. 
ss 30th. *Meeting of Experts to conside or the question of a a 
Veterinary Convention , Geneva. 
Feb. 6th. *Preparatory Committee for the Conference on 
Codification of International Law .. Geneva. 
9th.(?) *Committee of Experts for the Unification of 
Customs Nomenclature Geneva. 
+» 16th. Sub-Committee of Experts on Maritime Tonnage London. 
» 20th.(?) *Committee on Arbitration and Security .. Geneva. 
» 22nd. International Association for Air Traffic .. Warsaw. 
>» 27th. *Financial Committee oe - “< .. Geneva. 


* League of Nations. 
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